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I 


HRISTIAN Unity is a topic of the day. The thought- 

ful and the simple have long been scandalized by dis- 
sensions among Christians. And now men seem to realize © 
that the forces of good have been dissipated long enough. 
So earnest minds find matter for rejoicing when sects, or 
sections of sects, agree to sink their differences and pool 
their influence for good. 

Anglicans are determined, at all costs, to hold hands all 
round with High and Low and Modernist, and even Bishop 
Barnes. (Oh—and Dean Inge too, of course.) There is 
a Scheme for Southern India. Agreement has _ been 
achieved between Anglicans and a prelate from the Ortho- 
dox East, both sides denying Rome. Methodist Reunion 
seems an accomplished fact, with legal documents com- 
plete. There is interchange of pulpits. There are united 
religious services shared by all denominations—with one 
invariable exception: ourselves. Always we stand aloof. 
And our aloofness is held to our reproach. 

Here is mankind afflicted by a thousand evils which are 
curable, it is alleged, by Christianity; and the forces of 
Christianity are being wasted in sectarian strifes and jeal- 
ousies that would disgust an intelligent pagan. Militant. 
Atheism is already mobilized and moving into action, while 
Christians fight each other. Unity, surely, should be the 
Christian watchword—and the Romanists stand aloof. 

Some are content merely to deplore our attitude, giving 
it no worse epithets than misguided, and lamentable, and 
un-Christian. By others it is roundly denounced as sheer . 
sectarianism of the worst type, narrow, hard, bitter, and 
utterly mischievous. 
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What are we to do? Of course, we are not greatly im- 
pressed by all this talk. Behind it we can see too much 
confusion of thought, too much that is really religious in- 
differentism, too much that is futile, too much naturalistic 
religion, too many pagan principles, too much evidence of 
an almost naked opportunism—political, economic, and 
sometimes even sectarian—that would seem cynical were 
it not so evidently unconscious and apparently sincere. 

But the situation does bring us face to face with one 
of the difficulties which complicate the work of the Church 
today. Here we have one strand in the tangle, not of our 
making, which we have to unravel for the welfare of our 
fellows. 

The Cinema has shown the uses, as well as the abuses, 
of the “close-up.” If this article achieves a “close-up” of 
the principles which are being distorted and obliterated in 
the pathetic drama of “Reunion” it will surely not be an 
abuse. 


II 


To perceive the mischief wrought by dissensions among 
Christians needs neither great perspicacity nor Apostolic 
zeal. And breezy exhortations to “get together and pull 
together,” to “sink differences,” and so on, may as easily 
be fatuous as facile and gratuitous. : 

The trouble is that among human beings there can be 
no united effort, either of wills or of muscles, without some 
stock of ideas held in common. Otherwise, sooner or later, 
despite all the goodwill in the world, a cleavage must come. 
And the party with the strongest principles is likely to be 
the first to utter its “Non Possumus.” 

It is just the grim logic of life and human conduct. 
Experience teaches that if you would have common effort 
for a common end, you must also have at least one, and 
better both, of two things: a common belief that the effort 
is desirable, and a common discipline enforcing the effort. 
And discipline itself, be it noted, ranging as it does any- 
where from a big stick to sheer esprit de corps, may range 
right on to motives that are mainly intellectual. 

Thus indeed you may secure some modicum of the 
“communion” which is essential to social unity. But the 
point is that, in order to get it, you will be driven, if you 
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are wise, to secure the greatest possible measure of com- 
mon ideas: i.e., the unity of belief upon which your com- 
mon effort, your pulling together, your “unity of com- 
munion” must be planted if it is to stand at all. 

Now if your Society is working for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, or for the Interests of Motorists, or for 
any other merely natural object, then natural reason, moved 
by common interests, will suffice to secure not only com- 
mon agreement as to the desirability of the end and of its 
necessary means, but also the necessary general willingness 
to put forth common effort in that direction. In more 
abstract terms, you have a natural society; and for the 
purposes of a natural society the natural powers of intel- 
lect and will are sufficient. And while, of course, great 
complexity in the object for which the society exists will 
cause proportionate difficulty in the achievement of unanim- 
ity and of its subsequent common effort, the principle 
nevertheless remains unchanged. 

If, however—and here we must recognize the claims of 
logic—your Society is working for an end which is beyond 
and above the reach of unaided nature and its powers, then 
logic says flatly and at once that the necessary unanimity 
about the value (or even the possibility) of this supernat- 
ural end and of the means to attain it, will never be achieved 
by the unaided natural powers of man. If unanimity in 
this matter is to be had at all, it must come from a super- 
natural source, and it must be established through super- 
natural motives. For the whole process is supernatural, 
above nature. 

This is not the place to demonstrate the reality of the 
supernatural. But the man who would discuss Christian 
Unity while denying the reality of the supernatural might 
just as reasonably try to discuss, say, navigation while deny- 
ing the reality of the sea. The phrase Christian Unity 
would take on a spurious meaning which would beget irrele- 
vancy and futility. If Christ is not God, supreme, abso- 
lute, final, and distinct (as God) from the created universe, 
then Christian Unity is not much more important than, 
say, Esperanto or the League of Nations. The reality of 
the supernatural, with its objective effect on the essence of 
Christianity, lies right at the roots of this discussion; and 
it goes far to explain the apparent aloofness of the Cath- 
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olic Church in regard to certain movements towards 
“Christian Reunion.” For the purposes of an article on 
Christian Unity, as Catholics see it, therefore, the objective 
reality of the supernatural may doubtless be taken for 
granted. 

Now the Catholic idea is that we have precisely this sort 
of Society in the Church of Jesus Christ: a Society work- 
ing for a supernatural end. And, as any other society, it 
needs common effort based on common ideas. But this 
unanimity cannot be obtained by the unaided powers of 
intellect and will among its members. The common ideas 
can be held only on supernatural information, on super- 
natural authority. 

That point is capital. It means that nothing less is re- 
quired than a common Faith; i.e., the acceptance of in- 
formation because it comes from God. Nothing less is 
required. than the common acceptance of what the Social 
Authority has to say about the end to be attained and the 
means to attain it. Thus. only can you have, in such a 
Society, the necessary common ideas upon which the com- 
mon effort, the common activity, the “Unity of Com- 
munion” must be planted if it is to stand at all. 

If that fact be once granted, it will be easy to see why 
the schemes for religious “Reunion” of which we hear so 
much today, are futile from the beginning, and become be- 
fogged with incoherence as they develop. Too many re- 
sponsible persons have lost their grip on the reality of the 
supernatural. Popularly, and even by many who sincerely 
lament the dissensions among Christians, the supernatural 
is identified with something not really distinct from the 
created universe, with the preternatural, with “the after- 
life,’ with ghosts or spirits or almost anything intangible, 
provided it be not a Personal God, good, supreme and final, 
who establishes human destinies, and rules and controls 
them with Omnipotence and Wisdom and Finality. It is 
not too much to say that popular efforts “towards a united 
Church” fail to perceive that the Church of God is a Super- 
natural Society. And failing there, they fail everywhere; 
save only to move us, according to our temperament and 
our insight, to amusement or irritation or pity or prayer. 
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An analysis of the idea of social unity will discover a 
bond binding several persons together, for the purpose of 
securing, by common effort, some object otherwise impos- 
sible or difficult of attainment. We have seen that this 
common effort presupposes a certain quota of common ideas. 
But it also needs guidance and control. Experience shows 
that in every society there must be a social authority. 

It is at once clear, that to destroy the social authority is 
to destroy the social unit: the society as a society ceases to 
exist. But an authority is destroyed if it is split into sev- 
eral independent and autonomous parts. These now autono- 
mous units may afterwards regret their independence. And 
here is the crux. 

So long as each separate unit retains its independent 
autonomy, it remains a distinct unit. There is little more 
than tautology in that. But many minds seem to miss its 
practical significance. Anyhow, the fact is that so long as 
they remain autonomous, several units can never have one 
common social unity. If a serious proposition contains a 
contradiction in terms, those terms are being abused: and 
terms abused are spiteful: persist in trying to make them 
mean what they do not mean, and you have only yourself 
to blame when they lead you to disaster. In one society 
there can be but one government. Several governments may 
confederate; but they will not thereby become one single 
government with a single social unity, save in so far as their 
several independent autonomy is relinquished. If there is 
more than one independent authority, then the “persons” 
holding such authority do not form one society within the 
range of such authority. 

If that sounds horribly operose, we may face it quite 
cheerfully. For the idea is of first importance. It is the 
simple idea which lies at the very heart of the Unity of the 
Universal Church. It contains. in fact, the reason why 
“Rome” can never “re-unite” with anybody. Thus— 

The Universal Church is a society of believers. It must 
therefore have a unity not merely of ideas, but of beliefs; 
and beliefs are, in this instance, ideas embracing truths held 
on the word of the social authority, Christ. 

And this Unity of beliefs (technically known as the 
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Unity of Faith), like the Unity of Communion, and the 
Unity of Government, must be a visible fact: it must be, 
as it actually is, outwardly expressed, outwardly demon- 
strated, in the external profession of the same Faith by the 
members of the society. So much is fairly commonplace. 

But, much more important than that, this Unity of 
Faith must be in no way accidental or fortuitous: it must 
be something more than merely constant and steady: it 
must be necessarily so: it must arise from a proportionate 
and perpetual cause, unfailing and unable to fail. For all 
this, of course, there are cogent theological reasons which 
need not be expounded here. And the theology of the Cath- 
olic Church, be it yemarked, will never run away from logic. 
Suffice it to say here that, Christ, being a practical Man 
as well as Almighty God, was not merely playing with pre- 
tentious words when He promised an unfailing Church. 

Anyhow, enough has been said to show that a society 
stands or falls, as a society, with its Unity. And it follows 
at once that the Unity required for an unfailing Church is 
a Unity of something more than fact: it must be a necessary 
Unity, a Unity of law, of right—non facti tantum, sed facti 
et juris. 

One step further, now, and we are home. 

Since the unifying principle of any society lies with the 
social authority, it is clear that, in the Church, this Unity 
of Faith can depend on nothing other than the authority of 
the Church: i. e., for practical purposes today, on the living 
authority of those sent by Christ to exercise His authority 
in teaching all nations, and in governing and administering 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 

Much that is rélevant might be added touching the ex- 
tent of this Unity of Faith. But what has been said is 
enough for our purpose. The Unity of Faith of the Univer- 
sal Church is a unity of which the peculiar, and proper, 
and causative principle is the Authority of the Church. 

That is the supremely important element in Christian 
Unity as seen by Catholics. It is a fatal mistake to imagine 
that Unity of Government exists in the Catholic Church 
merely because Catholics are united in their Faith, in their 
beliefs. The Unity of the Church would then be some- 
thing quite fortuitous. The Unity of the Universal Church 
is there because Christ put it there, and Christ keeps it 
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there. Ten thousand schisms cannot affect it: the Unity 
remains, left behind by those who depart. Unity of Govern- 
ment is something far more than an integral component of 
the threefold Unity of Faith, Communion and Government: 
it is the generative and conservative principle of the other 
two; it produces them and it keeps them in being. 

On any other basis, either or each of those two together, 
might or might not be a unity of fact: they would certainly 
be accidental, fortuitous, unstable. And the constitution of 
an unfailing Church, founded by an efficient God for a de- 
clared purpose and with declared prerogatives, does not tol- 
erate those epithets. Christ did His work capably and effec- 
tively. His Church is secure in her Unity of Faith and of 
Communion, because these things spring from and are pre- 


_ served by her Unity of Government. What secures this 


last? Christ, and Christ only; it is the Authority of Jesus 
Christ Himself living in His Church. 


IV 


In this matter, therefore, the term “Re-union” is a mis- 
chievous misnomer; it oozes with slippery fallacies. And 
that is why the average Catholic who enjoys the neighborly 
acquaintance of earnest and thoughtful Anglicans, finds 
proposals for “Re-union” so hopelessly incoherent and dis- 
appointing. 

No good can result from misuse of terms. So we may 
claim academic freedom to say, without any sort of harsh- 
ness, that the Catholic cannot concede that the Anglican 
Church, for instance, is really a religious society at all. 

As every society must possess unity, so a religious 
society must possess religious unity. The bond that binds 
the members into a religious unit must be a religious bond. 
And the Catholic cannot see in the Anglican Church any 
religious bond at all. A bond, by the way, is something that 
binds, with an objective cogency of its own, over-ruling 
subjective inclination; it is much more than mere opinions 
held in common, for these can be disastrously subjective 
and inconstant. 

That some of the activities of the Anglican Church are 
concerned with religion is evident enough. But scores of 
other things which are not religious societies are concerned 
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with religion: Parliament, for instance; the Cinema, some- 
times; the Admiralty; the War Office; the Press. (Was it 
Punch who spoke of “the Daily Mail and other religious 
papers’?) That the Anglican Church has also a certain 
social unity must also be readily granted; but this unity is 
not a religious unity; because it does not depend on, it does 
not spring from religious principles ot religious authority. 

Whatever unity there is in the Anglican Church is a 
completely natural unity of this world. It is a unity which 
springs from State Control, from nationality or national 
allegiance, from some sort of national contact or descent, 
from a certain reaction against Papal claims, from an ag- 
glomeration of all these things: all of them more or less 
reasonable, doubtless; all of them subjectively honor- 
able, doubtless; but all of them things of Cesar, things 
of flesh and blood and money and human opinion, things of 
this world. And it is precisely in this detail that Christ’s 
Kingdom is not of this world. 

There is also, of course, in the Anglican Church, a cer- 
tain agreement of opinions or ideas touching religion. But 
the limits of that agreement are notoriously undefined and 
uncontrolled: and the agreement itself is very fluctuating, 
very subjective, and entirely fortuitous. Whatever unity 
there is in the Anglican Church is accidental, and in the 
last analysis personal. In the aggregate it is a thing of 
this world, dependent for the time being upon State estab- 
lishment and support: dependent, absolutely, on the acci- 
dents of civil society; wholly accidental, fortuitous, un- 
stable. Again and again, this is not the unity of the 
Church of God. 

Christian Unity goes deeper than doctrinal agreement, or 
the staff-work that solves administrative problems. It is 
a question of Authority and of Submission. “Whatsover 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven”: it was 
a perfectly sane and practical Man speaking; and that 
Man is Almighty God. 

Here, then, is Christian Unity: not a mere ideal for 
future achievement by concerted Christian action; but 
existent now, living and working; the possession of every 
member of Christ’s Church, by the very fact of member- 
ship. And membership implies acknowledgment of the 
Social Authority. ‘Those who reject the Social Authority 
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and drop their membership do not destroy that Unity; they 
merely leave it behind; it remains intact while they wander 
free in the wilderness of confusion. 

But confusion of that sort brings a wicked waste of 
human welfare; and our non-Catholic friends are perceiv- 
ing it. Bitter experience and menacing portents are at last 
teaching them, dangerously late, what they would never 
have forgtten had they never departed from Christian 
Unity. So they seek to put order into this confusion by co- 
ordinating their forces—intellectual, educational, ethical, 
emotional, financial—into a common effort to serve their 
fellows, and to ward off at least the worst of the graver evils 
now urgently threatening. 

All honor to them for their motive. But their motive is 
not Christian Unity. Christian Unity is not even their 
objective aim: nor is it the means which they are using. 
Christian Unity stands elsewhere, intact and efficent. It 
is available to every one of them; and they would find that 
the work at which they are now fumbling so bravely and 
pathetically, is already achieved. 

But Christian Unity travels further than the security 
and peace of civil society. It takes that in its stride. The 
religion whose final end is the security and peace of civil 
society puts man in the place of God. And that is not the 
religion of Christ, the Christian God, Who became a Man 
because He loved mankind. 

Mankind does need Christian Unity. But it is a mock- 
ery of mankind’s need, to foist upon it a spurious religious 
unity deriving parasitic sustenance from a unity of the nat- 
ural order, national, political, financial, sentimental. Chris- 
tian Unity is fundamentally and primarily a Unity of Gov- 
ernment under the authority of Christ; having no founda- 
tion in things of this world; as thoroughly complete and 
vigorous and efficient in the Catacombs, when the power of 
Cesar was bent on its destruction, as it is today when 
princes might be tempted to use it as a tool if they could. 
It transcends all the boundaries of nations and of empires: 
it is independent of their variations, untouched by their 
vicissitudes. And mankind needs it. For it is the means 
which secure to mankind the information, the commands, 
and the advice of Jesus Christ. 

‘Not from Christian Unity, then, do Catholics stand 
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aloof; nor from any cause that would promote man’s wel- 
fare. We stand aloof from the folly that would replace 
Christian Unity by something spurious. Such folly, how- 
ever unwitting, is cruel to mankind and disloyal to Christ. 
We will not take the name of Christian Unity in vain. 


Importance to Seminarians of the 
Present Liturgical Movement 


REVEREND Basit A. STEGMANN, O.S.B. 


Reprinted from Orate Fratres (Collegeville, Minn.), October, 1932. 
The paper was read at the Twenty-ninth Annual Convention 
of the Catholic Educational Association, Cincinnati. 


OT long after the present topic had been assigned to 
me, I had occasion to impress upon an intelligent lay 
inquiter the need of a liturgical movement by pointing to 
such recent phenomena as the revolution in Catholic Spain, 
the collapse of Christianity in Soviet Russia, and the perse- 
cution in Mexico. It occurred to me then that the same 
examples may well serve to introduce my paper. In Russia 
the true Christianity of the small percentage of united Cath- 
olics did not collapse, but is heroically enduring the test of 
faith unto death. It is the Christianity of the vast masses 
of the Orthodox Church that broke down under pressure 
of atheistic propaganda and terrorism, because, the popular 
religion is an anemic particularism, manifesting a lamentable 
ignorance of the life-giving liturgy of Christ’s Church. If 
remarkable instances of constancy do occur in that body, 
it is because the Russian Orthodox faith rests on an opti- 
mistic mystical abandon in the firm hope of salvation, 
coupled with an extreme religious realism that finds in suf- 
fering and death the fulfilment of this hope. 

In Catholic Spain the bulwark of Catholic life had been 
allowed to dry up in the joints. The cement and mortar 
of the religious structure had begun to crumble and the pro- 
tecting wall of liturgical life was no longer strong enough 
to withstand the enemy’s assaults. A Spanish observer ad- 
mitted before the outbreak of the revolution: “The rupture 
with the liturgical past is so complete that one can scarcely 
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distinguish any traces of the traditional collective piety. 
Congregational singing has entirely disappeared; the faith- 
ful have no knowledge of liturgical texts, excepting those of 
Holy Week; individualism in piety is rampant; this is the 
country for particular and innumerable devotions that re- 
placed the typical devotion, the true piety of the Church. 
One can say without exaggeration that the aspect of Chris- 
tian Spain is altogether unliturgical.’”? In our neighboring 
republic of Mexico, as is well known, a similar spirit pre- 
vailed, with somewhat less of the fervent devotionalism of 
Old Spain. 

These modern illustrations of spiritual decadence cor- 
roborate the older testimony of Church history in the inevi- 
table experience that the vigor of practical Christian faith 
in any period or country stands in direct proportion to the 
liturgical -life of the faithful.. What-.concerns us. here is the. 
question whether the clergy as the official teachers and min- 
isters of the Church’s liturgy are not in great measure ac- 
countable for the religious conditions of their day. And 
since the priests at large reflect the spirit of the seminaries, 
is it not in these training camps of the clergy that the exist- 
ing religious spirit is molded and determined? A move- 
ment, then, which aims at the revival of the primitive faith 
and a fuller unfolding of the liturgical life of the Church, 
must be of greatest importance to the seminary. Only a 
false or too narrow notion of the liturgical movement, so 
called, can throw any doubt on this conclusion. May I be 
pardoned, if I speak briefly of the meaning and scope of 
the present liturgical movement, before attempting to en- 
large on its importance in seminary training? 


I 


The spiritual awakening throughout the Catholic world, 
in the past three decades or more, has brought home to our 
Christian consciousness the realization of how far a vast 
portion of the faithful had become estranged to the actual 
sources of the true Christian spirit. The unity of Cath- 
olic life had been lost sight of. Recent writers on this sub- 
ject? have pointed out the Protestant tenet of immediate 

1In Questions lit. et par., 1930, p. 335. 

2Cf. Coelho, Curso de Liturgia Romana, Braga, 1926, Vol. I. 
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intercourse with God, based on the principle of private in- 
spiration, and since the sixteenth century, carried to its ulti- 
mate consequences in individualistic pietism, has been the 
chief cause of decadence from the true spirit of piety. 
Dogma and tradition, the Church’s magisterium and sacer- 
dotium, her sacraments, rites and sacred institutions—all 
were branded as so many obstacles in the way of free com- 
munion with God. Thence the baneful errors of Jansenism, 
Quietism, Gallicanism, Febronianism—offshoots of a parent 
Protestantism—carried the poisonous spirit of individualism 
into the bosom of the Catholic fold, everywhere undermin- 
ing the unity and stability of the Christian life and foster- 
ing the seed of sentimentalism and rationalism in religion. 
In his day the philosopher of Protestantism, Immanuel 
Kant, erected a powerful stronghold on tthe foundations of 
the Deist principle of the sufficiency of human reason by 
establishing all religious convictions and moral obligations 
on the basis of rational speculation. This led rapidly to the 
anti-dogmatic and profoundly sentimental position of mod- 
ernism. If, as they say, our religious experiences are fun- 
damentally subconscious, if the truths of our faith arise from 
God immanent in our conscience, what need is there of ex- 
ternal revelation and an objective guardian of revealed truth, 
the infallible Church? What further need is there of ex- 
ternal forms of worship, of an essentially social form of the 
Church’s life? The individual soul, so it is claimed, com- 
munes with God and satisfies its religious aspirations with- 
out a hierarchy, without a Sacrifice, without Jesus Christ as 
divine Mediator and Highpriest! 

This consideration helps us to appreciate the serious 
danger confronting the Church in our day and to detect 
the wily tactics of our common enemy. If ever in the his- 
tory of the Church, we do need today zealous apostles, alert 
and Christ-like ambassadors who worthily represent our 
Lord Christ before the world, and who, by their ministra- 
tions and teaching, carry on the glorious mission of the 
incarnate Son of God to regenerate and sanctify fallen man, 
that he may again render to his Creator and heavenly Fa- 
ther acceptable service. 

Our divine Savior’s mission St. Paul beautifully sum- 
marized in Chapter I of Ephesians: That all creation, liv- 
ing and inanimate, which in time frustrated God’s eternal 
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purpose by man’s wilful opposition and disobedience, should 
by the Passion of Christ be redeemed and restored to the 
first order of things, and then forever continue in its original 
destiny, namely to serve unto God’s glory in a universal 
worship under the high priesthood of Jesus Christ—Omnia 
instaurare in Christo! 

That the work of saving mankind for God’s greater 
glory might continue, Christ founded a living institution 
that will last as long as there are human beings to be saved. 
He established His Church and gave her the unfailing prom- 
ise: “Behold I am with you all days. even to the consum- 
mation of the world” (Mt. xxviii, 20). The organic life 
of the Church is, in God’s plan, the mystical realization of 
the redemptive mission of Christ. In other words, what 
Christ accomplished during His earthly life, He daily con- 
tinues to accomplish in His mystical life, in His Church. 
He came to save mankind unto God’s glory. Salvation re- 
quires atonement and sacrifice. Sacrifice offered to God re- 
quires worthiness on the part of him who offers it. Hence, 
after Jesus Christ had by His own act atoned for man’s 
sin, He provided the means of applying the fruits of His 
work to every human individual, that he, too, might offer 
a pleasing Sacrifice to God. Christ endowed His Church 
with His own divine power, or better, He continues to exer- 
cise His sacramental and sacrificial power in His Church, 
that man might have a real and worthy share in His Sacri- 
fice. Accordingly, as Christ’s entire life of obedience and 
suffering, from Bethlehem to Calvary, was a continuous act 
of self-immolation, a perfect expression of homage and glori- 
fication to His heavenly Father, so the Church as the mysti- 
cal body of Christ, and every Christian as a member of 
that body, must live the same Christ-life, a life of self- 
immolation and absolute submission to God’s holy will. 

This ideal is made possible only through the liturgy of 
the Church. United with Christ and incorporated into His 
mystical body through Baptism and continually strength- 
ened by the graces of the other sacraments, the Christian 
is privileged to experience the fullest realization of the 
Christ-life by intimate participation in the eucharistic Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. This is the highest phase of the liturgi- 
cal life and the reason for the familiar slogan: “It is the 
Mass that matters.” 
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The Church’s constitution, moreover, takes due cogni- 
zance of the human side of its corporate life. Although 
members of a divine organism, we poor mortals are con- 
stantly weighed down by the limitations and frailties of our 
fallen nature. Most of these handicaps, indeed, are over- 
come by the superabundant graces of the sacraments, which 
are the sustaining forces, the life-blood of Christ’s mystical 
body on earth. But as children of holy Mother Church we 
are not merely reborn and nourished, we are also surrounded 
by an environment most conducive to our spiritual growth 
unto the fulness of the Christ-life. This environment is the 
annual re-living, the re-presentation of the mysteries of our 
Redemption, the continual sharing throughout the year in 
the sufferings and triumphs of Christ. This marvelously 
providential program not only provides for the instructional 
and educational needs of each individual member, accord- 
ing to a most practical psychological method; it not only 
enriches with a supernaturalizing touch, through its rites 
and blessings, every necessary contact with the things of 
earth; but above all, it makes the attentive Christian con- 
scious of his dignity as a child of God that in loving union 
with his divine Brother Jesus Christ joyfully devotes every 
moment of the day, every thought and action of the year, 
to the gratification and praise of the heavenly Father. 
Amid this elevating environment, the prayer-life_of the 
Church which, next to the eucharistic and sacramental 
formulas, reaches its highest expression in the daily Divine 
Office, is the hallowed atmosphere wherein the Church’s 
children move and thrive and reach spiritual maturity. 

If, now, we understand the Church’s liturgical life as de- 
fined in these broad outlines, we cannot but see its supreme 
importance to every Christian, and with greater reason to 
the seminarian who is called to a fuller share in the organic 
life of the mystical body, and who is destined to represent 
Christ Hiniself in His living union between Head and mem- 
bers. “In the consciousness of the faithful,” writes Dr. 
Pinsk,® “there has been a gradual recession from the official 
liturgical forms in favor of the many forms of personal and 
private devotion. Thus a liturgical movement has become 
a necessity within the Catholic Church. Its aim is to re- 
store among the faithful an understanding of the texts and 

8Divine Worship, The Liturgical Press, 1931, p. 7. 
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forms of the extant liturgy, and, what is still more funda- 
mental, to create a new inward attitude, a right orienta- 
tion of religious consciousness, which will enable the faith- 
ful to take an active and intelligent part in the liturgy, and 
which will enrich their personal piety from the abundant 
wealth of the entire body of the Church.” 

Who, then, if not the priests of today and tomorrow, is 
called upon to restore this long-neglected heritage to our 
people? The response to this call, let us hope, will come 
more spontaneously from the priests of tomorrow, the sem- 
inarians of today. 


II 


The liturgical movement is not chiefly a matter of ex- 
ternals, of forms and ceremonies and formulas. Its aim is 
primarily educational. Its influence should form the in- 
ternal man unto a conscious conformity to the Christ-life 
as a daily mystical reality. This consciousness must above 
all be instilled into the candidate for holy priesthood, from 
the first year of preparation in the minor seminary to the 
day of his ordination as truly an alter Christus. If in the 
past our seminary training provided a course of instruction 
in the liturgy, the present liturgical movement aims to secure 
for the seminarian throughout his course a fuller training 
through the liturgy. 

When the young candidate enters the minor seminary, 
inspired though he be by an ardent ideal of his vocation, 
he inclines to taking the religious program of his new en- 
vironment as a matter of course, concentrating his best 
efforts on the strenuous demands of the curriculum. This 
attitude may accompany him all through the years of prep- 
aration, whilst he assiduously assimilates a vast store of 
abstract concepts and learned formulas, from the rudiments 
of Latin to the outline of Theology. If he perseveres and 
at last stands before the portals of the major seminary, 
how does he differ, except for the kind of information ac- 
quired, from the average graduate of any other Catholic 
junior college? Has his religious training penetrated to the 
marrow, so that a solidly religious outlook dominate his 
aspirations and conduct? Is that religious outlook balanced, 
according to his years, by a proper evaluation of his spirit- 
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ual training, so that it actually sustains and determines his 
acts of piety and worship? Or does much of his religious 
knowledge remain idly stored in the recesses of his memory, 
because he failed to grasp the organic unity of divine truths 
and their vital bearing on everyday life? 

We are not asking of the young man that he be able to 
analyze his spiritual make-up in this fashion; but, because 
it has been customary to approach the religious education 
of youth with methods too abstract and rationalized, it is 
our duty to compare results, knowing that in the first ten 
Christian centuries the liturgy was practically the exclusive 
method of religious instruction. Liturgical training draws 
the life-giving truths and sustaining spiritual forces from 
the liturgical acts themselves by means of an ever deep- 
ening consciousness of their symbolic meaning and mystical 
reality, and it spurs on to ever livelier participation in the 
sacred mysteries. It is a gradual and natural growth in the 
Christ-life, more intelligent and fruitful as the living with 
Mother Church becomes more active and attentive. 

An experienced leader in liturgical instruction in Ger- 
many, Dr. R. Tippman,* explains how education through 
the liturgy awakens in the young a joyous confidence and 
security which safely tides them over the nervous strain and 
moral conflicts of adolescence. The baptismal conscious- 
ness, for example, gives assurance of actual deliverance from 
evil through Christ. Union with Christ removes that blind 
dread of sin, mortal sin, which so often plays havoc with the 
tender conscience when the instinct of pur rebellious nature 
assert themselves. Similarly Confirmation, Penance, the 
Eucharist, are not just separate means of grace, but when 
understood as the normal and necessary elements in the 
spiritual program of our growth in the Christ-life, they in- 
crease the courage and confidence and strength, which 
alone the divine power of grace can engender. And like- 
wise every conscious participation in the liturgical life—be 
that the reception of a sacrament or an apparently insignifi- 
cant share in any liturgical function, or even a private join- 
ing in silent prayer with the unceasing voice of praise of the 
universal Church—it all becomes a fuller unfolding of the 
divine life implanted in our human nature. Liturgical train- 


*Liturgische Erziehung,” in Zeitschrift f. d. kath. Religionsunter- 
richt, Diisseldorf, 1931, 225-238; cf. Lit. Zeitschrift, 3, 347 ff. 
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ing is never mere information; it is formation of the mem- 
ber of Christ’s mystical body unto the perfect exercise of 
its organic functions. 

Is there, then, anything more important in the train- 
ing of the seminarian from the very beginning of his course 
than just this introduction into the daily Christ-life as lived 
by Mother Church? What obstacles will the liturgical 
movement have to overcome before the students in both 
the minor and major seminary are inspired with an earnest 
and abiding desire of living the divine life as Christ’s con- 
descending wisdom and love have made it possible for man 
to live! Where else, if not in the seminary, should partici- 
pation in the holy Mysteries be more active and whole- 
hearted, and the performance of the sacred rites and func- 
tions more solemn and collective? We might allow of but 
one exception, that is in monasteries of religious priests and 
clerics; and may God give them the mind of Christ to realize 
their responsibility in serving as a leaven and exemplar in 
the world by exhibiting unstintingly the glory of the mysti- 
cal Christ-life for the glorification of our heavenly Father. 


Ill 


The candidate for holy priesthood, well instructed and 
exercised in the liturgical life and spirit during his years 
in the minor seminary, will be an apt pupil for the deeper 
traning provided in the courses of his philosophical and 
theological studies. However, the atmosphere of the major 
seminary, hallowed as it is by a stricter religious disci- 
pline, is not entirely free of the dangerous influence be- 
setting our educational system in general, of that feverish 
and intensely specialized pursuit after knowledge and exact 
science which so lamentably falls short of the harmonious 
and vital unity of purpose and program necessary for the 
education of the whole man, for the formation of a well- 
balanced Christian personality. How often, too, does not 
the objective and professedly unbiased approach in the 
speculative inquiry into the highest truths of reason and 
faith beget in the student a spirit of independent judgment 
tainted by a lurking aversion for authority and dogmatic 
teaching? And when the vital bond between reason and 
faith is slackened, the spiritual experiences in the daily re- 
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ligious exercises gradually lose their life-giving force and 
become a tedious routine. Such an attitude, not altogether 
unfamiliar in our modern seminaries, inevitably leads to an 
aimless comedy, if not a sad tragedy, in the sacerdotal 
career. 

The best safeguard against such rationalistic tendencies, 
against an individualistic, egocentric outlook, wavering con- 
stantly between self-will and sentimentality, is the collec- 
tive and theocentric liturgical life of the mystical body of 
Christ. In the social organism of the Church the individual 
loses his self-importance, at the same time finds his true dig- 
nity and function as a member of the redeemed race under 
the head of the God-Man. In this relationship alone can 
the logic of reason satisfactorily bridge the span to the 
supernatural and divine and recognize the beauteous har- 
mony in the divine order of things, reestablished in Christ. 

For the theological student in particular is this catholic 
and unifying outlook of the greatest importance. The 
science of God, based on the truths of supernatural revela- 
tion, necessarily includes an acceptance and understanding 
of the link between the heavenly and the earthly, of the 
mediatorship of Jesus Christ, of the economy of our par- 
ticipation in the divine nature, and of the mystery of our 
entire life in union with God—in short, of the liturgical life. 
All theological study must flow from this liturgical life as 
from the practical reality upon which the science is founded 
and elaborated. 

Thus dogmatic and sacramental theology, the study of 
man’s relation to God and of the program of redemption 
unto the eternal glory of God, finds its living expression in 
the liturgy. Here the student is not confronted with iso- 
lated, abstract treatises, but with an organic reality which 
is wholly and continuously re-enacted in the celebration of 
the mysteries that make up the liturgical year. Only by 
living these mysteries with Mother Church, year after year, 
will the theologian duly appreciate the full import of re- 
vealed truth and the wonderful economy of the sacramental 
life of the Church. 

Moral and ascetical theology, in the light and spirit of 
the liturgy, is not merely a juridical and disciplinary system 
of Christian principles of right conduct, but the art of con- 
forming our nature to the ideals of the Christ-life. The 
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norm of this intimate conformity with Head and members 
of the mystical body is more definitely outlined in Canon 
Law and Pastoral Theology. These sciences help to regu- 
late and safeguard the corporate life of the divine-human 
organism and secure its natural growth and activity in 
accordance with the divine will that gave it being and life. 

Liturgics and the study of church music, in providing 
for the proper execution and solemnity of liturgical func- 
tions, will derive a deeper consciousness and respect and 
fervor from the realization that the liturgy is truly the life 
of Christ mystical, that even its least ceremony is a sacred, 
aye divine, act. 

The science perhaps most richly benefited by a thought- 
ful cultivation of the liturgy is Biblical Exegesis. For the 
prayer-life of the Church, expressing itself in the formulas 
of the Missal, the Breviary, the Pontifical, and Ritual and 
other liturgical texts, draws its thoughts and language prin- 
cipally from the inspired pages of the Sacred Scriptures. 
How, then, could the study of the Bible be more practical 
and its interpretation more true to the mind of its divine 
Author, except when understood and applied in the sense 
of the mystical body of Christ whose life-principle is the 
same Holy Ghost? Moreover, the study of Biblical His- 
tory and Prophecy in both Testaments, supplemented by 
the lessons of Church History and Archeology, beautifully 
illustrates the divine and human elements in the origin and 
growth and future glory of the Church as the mystical ex- 
tension of the incarnate Son of God. Thus the story of the 
Christ in prophecy, in the flesh, and in His mystical life in 
the Church, is the story of a continuous liturgy of atone- 
ment and praise rendered to the all-holy Majesty of God. 

Finally, Homiletics and Catechetics are the channels or 
carriers, as it were, through which the ripened fruit of the 
other sciences is dispensed to the world. The spirit that 
dominates all these branches of study will naturally fash- 
ion the method and material in preaching and instruction. 
The world knows it needs liturgical sermons and lectures; it 
is hungry for them because they convey a message of divine 
life, of actual experience that really satisfies the whole man 
and, so to say, naturally leads him to God. 

Such, then, is the liturgical aspect of the theological 
studies which guarantees a more harmonious and attractive 
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program to our students. The unifying and absorbing in- 
terest, however, will be secured and fostered only in propor- 
tion to their understanding and living of the liturgical life. 

Is it necessary, in conclusion, to address an appeal to the 
directors and instructors of the minor and major seminaries 
to heed the voice of Christ’s vicars, inviting and urging them 
to follow whole-heartedly in the movement for a liturgical 
reawakening in the Church? Their field of cooperation is, 
in the first place, their seminary; their work the proper cul- 
tivation of the liturgy and the instilling of the liturgical 
spirit, the ideal of the Christ-life, into their students. To 
the seminaries were addressed the words of Pius X: Curarum 
haec prima sunto, ut Christum formemus in iis, qui for- 
mando in ceteris Christo officio muneris destinantur. Send 
forth into the world only liturgically-formed and liturgically- 
minded priests, real “ministers of Christ and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. iv, 1), and the pristine spirit 
of the Church, with its firmness of faith and courage of sac- 
rifice unto death, shall soon reflourish among us and recon- 
quer the world for Christ. 





